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The Immigration Peril i 

I. “AMERICANIZATION'’ A FAILURE \ 

(Hiestion Now is, “Shall the Aliens be Allowed to ‘Alienize' America?'' The 
Mrcue to American Ideals in Government, Religion, Education, and Social Qus- 

| Mass Resistance of Immigrant Blocs to the Acceptance of These v| 

\nirrican Ideals. Their Mass Aggressiveness in Demanding That America ’ 

■Oi.iH Accept Foreign Ideals, and Thereby Become a Mongrelized Civilization j 

By G1NO SPERANZA j 


p IN New Hampshire, 
where the foothills of the 
great mountains go to ■% 

meet the Connecticut, 
there is a long ledge of green 
At one end, within a stone en- 
!uufv. some old evergreens shade a dozen 
-/nV tones, thickly lichened but upstanding 
their age. In the centre of this little 
panv of the dead rises a simple shaft with 
inscription: 

Caleb Kendall, 


forged the American democracy. 
Such as he gave its breadth and 
W vision, and shaped its special na¬ 

tional genius. 

It has been the fashion in the last years to 
speak of America as a potential but undefined 
mass “still in the making.”. As if the Ameri¬ 
can democracy had no particular characteris¬ 
tics except a fanciful and limitless power of 
absorbing all kinds and conditions of men, and 
every degree and character of civilization! 
1 ndeed, a good deal 
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A BULGARIAN 


Born at Preston, Conn. 
Dec. 2 , 1712. 

Settled in Fairfield, 
N. H. in 1764, 
Was the First Proprie¬ 
tor of a Farm in the 
County. 

A Soldier in the 
Revolution 
he fought at Fort 
Ticonderoga, in 1776. 

A successful Hunter & 
a good Neighbor, 
He enclosed this Acre 
and dedicated it to 
God. 

Died October 2,1821, 
aged 89 years. 

This brief recital 
of a life's service 
grippingly brings us 
face to face with 
the character and 


of popular discus¬ 
sion has assumed 
that, because there 
is no theoretically 
pure race, it makes 
little difference how 
impure it is; or 
which stock in a 
mixed popu iation 
is “numerically 
greater and intellec¬ 
tually dominant.” 

In line with such 
crude discussion of 
biologic and ethnic 
questions there has 
been produced a 
body of writings on 
“immigrant Amer¬ 
ica,” fantastic as 
history and spe¬ 
cious as philosophy. 
These writings have 
blurred, in the 
mind of even some 
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»•*am sr woman .manhood which thoughtful Ameri- of Constantinople. 
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cans, the essential fundamentals of their na¬ 
tional civilization. 

Thus, for many persons to-day, American 
history has ceased to be the history of a dis¬ 
tinct people and of a distinct civilization. 
And because America, as a virgin and prac¬ 
tically uninhabited continent, had to be set¬ 
tled by outsiders, it has become the easy play 
of rhetoricians to 
call the United 

States an “immi- * f 

grant nation," By AA ! f f 

the same reason- // g *,*:■*% J % 

ing, the American //f I 

democracy is a / 

"composite exper- / |^.| 

iment,” still in the j\\ 
formative period. //S 

These persons / ;| 

^ignorantly or wil- 1 | Yf; TYy..i 

fully overlook f i. • ; -y Y.*• . y; 

that this Nation, l ■■■?•- "T'. 

in all the essen-* i, ' 

tials of its life and I / 

character, was 

grafted upon a J . Y T- 

historically defi- 

nite and distin- | NY 

guishable north- | r 

Huropean or \\ 

Anglo-Saxon \V 

stock. They for- Vf 
I get that upon that Y& 

/ graft there was de- \\ 
f veloped a definite * \\ Y 

1 and distinguish- YY 

\ able racial type— W / 

\ the historic Ameri- ?*• : 

\can people. This 
racial type varies 
from Lowell’s 
Yankee (with his 
“mystic practical- 

ism! his cast-iron Th , . A typ'cap na T 1 v, 

i h t h 1 i - J «e The Immigrants from Southern h 

t ntnUsia§nl, nils jg $uch that it is difficult for 1 
SOur-faced humor to accept the fundamentals of 
and close-fisted 

generosity,” who “ invented new trades as well 
as new tools . . . and got education at 

all risks”) to the very flower of manhood, as' 
in “ the idealism limited and checked by the 
possible” of an Abraham Lincoln, “who saw 
with sympathy and interpreted with common- 
nse.” 

No one denies that there were men of vari- 


111 ! 


• i i i l i ? 

iiii 
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A TYPICAL NATIVE OF CAbRJ, ITAEY 

Jh§ Immigrants from Southern Europe are those whose background 

is SUch that it is diilicuit for them to acquire or even genuinely 
to accept the fundamentals of our government and our society 


ous races in the founding of this country, or 
that immigrants from every part of the earth 
have contributed to the development of the 
American Continent. Just so no one denies 
that peoples other than Greeks contributed 
to the upbuilding of Hellenic civilization. 
But in the case of America, what shaped its 
distinct civilization, what gave it its special 
_ character and 

genius, was the 
| 1 ; labor and thought 

| j I| kN of men steeped in 

| f the Anglo-Saxon 

I * HfI.jjl'X spirit. Through 

tI v iS- If their kinship in 

f | spiritual ancl cul- 

•: I T tural traditions 

•M : and antecedents, 
f&j 11 f! H^ ' L \\ • an d the ennobling 

’ \\ conditions of life 

* 1 ? yL-Y • }\ and struggle in the 

v . . -A new continent, 

% . ^ A they became a 

V; jY| I; Y’;.Y ' ; v ; 1 homogeneous peo 
' vlyV" ,'fV 4 '* Tyl p]e—the historic 

, :• Y" ; American stock— 

vA;Y Y l\ distinctly like- 

; V y ., V iJ minded and pecu- 

\ ’ 1 W • J liarly alike also in 

\ ■ ■ I / character, in out- 

\ / look, and in ideals. 

^ That is why 

1 \ j George Washing- 

// ton (whom 1 hope 
: y w/ even the ultra- 

■ W/ modernists will 

■h W/ not challenge as 

'Jps a S 00( J judge of 

Americans), in de- 
fining his fellow 
' citizens, did not 
dwell on the tact 

© Publishers- Photo. Service f birthp , ace (ant | 

• , . . . inhistimehecouki 

1 rope are tho§e whole background .. u 1 ; y, j. i{l 

em to acquire or even genuinely Hardly dO SO), tHll 
ur government and our society stressed this es¬ 
sential and funda¬ 
mental similarity of mind and character of his 
people. In that noblest of his addresses, de¬ 
livered on a most solemn occasion, he said: 

“Citizens by birth or choice, of a common 
country, that country has a right to concen¬ 
trate your affection. . . . IVith slight 

shades of difference, you have the same religion 
manners, habits, and political principles.” 
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i * ne italicized certain words in this ex- 
fnm, the Farewell Address because their 
. ■' jm | profound significance has been too 
',K, overlooked. Washington knew, as we 
that there were Atheists, Jews, and 
v: Otholics among those fellow citizens 

.«•: ini his personal friends. He knew that 
,‘ v ’, r were men also whose manners and 

v;s were to- _ 

v - variance \ 

^ But 1 

iVi did not 


,, swerve 
- the es- 
.v-\. j1 fad that 
n r.d and cul- 
,.*i\ basis of the 
tccocanisin for 
he spoke 
>Mrd on certain 
v /: ,.ite and defin- 
iHromilaritiesin 
r r.fcJt tx*>dv of 


' 










H?is basis of the 1 £" 1 4 ; y/*- > 

■*•*';•*<u icv which I < •' !■ 

t n Cohered was, . - 

on the side of \ if ]/ 7 ; -’A 
; hi rider a nd con- ..//' • 

4 that is, the ( 

r.-afivm of man ' 

? distinctly \Y "7 ,. 

f«f?ovV<i.vi»«: on yQ ; f 

<r-ode «»f religion . Vfe> V. 

$>*'. iv. , the rela- wy 

of man to xV: 

*»>*!* it was rfis- 

-tlvChr istian Njx.. 

**:J specifically' 

If I stress, as I AN Italian 

stress, the While Italians and other sout] 

. j . . find it difficult to become wh 

s * no a mental ly difficult for those peoples who 
sa\on and is upon Nordic foundat 

char- 

.*■ '* ‘ f ’f American civilization, it is because 
> > it rests, historically and philosophically, 
"v principles of Self-Governnren t— s elf-govern- 


home, to the American church, and to Ameri¬ 
can industrial life. “ In the home it means 
equality of husband and wife; in the church 
it means the voice of the laity;* in industry 
it means the participation of the worker.” 

This does not mean that there is no room 
within the Republic for peoples whose views, 
beliefs, and antecedents differ from those of 

the historic Amer- 
( ican stock. It does' 

, I t&jN. mean that when, 

'f\_ , by the sheer 

*■> weight of num- 

5*K \\ hers, these peoples 

? "ji/j ' A\. bear down too 

,/ heavily with their 

^ alienage upon the 
..,7,, structure of t he/ 

democra ^y> they 
M f - >4\ become a di s- 

? -4\ tinctly de-nation- 
| > v '* ;* alizing element 
7 7 ||l within the Repub- 

. y. I lie. It does mean 

i \|-j that when, by 

V, 1 : 7 combining and 

■ ! I solidifying their 

. ;T .y t' iI unlikenesses and 

- divergences from 
-i ■Jj the American civ- 
/ ilization, they at- 
' 1/ tempt to impose 

.'V’ : V ft their 0 dissentient 

^ sJy social and political 
* t y ideas, ideals, and 

... A ." h,abits, they be- 

f come a distinctly 

de-nationalizing 
// element within 

the Republic; 
They are then a 

© Publishers’Photo. Service political and CUl- 

£Mon woman tural disturbing 

:rn and southeastern Europeans factor akin to 
eheartedly American, it is less ., . , 

inhabit Northern Europe, for it those racial mi- 
ms tnat America is built norities which 




..f-% f 4^ : 
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AN ITALIAN LEMON WOMAN 

While Italians and other southern and southeastern Europeans 
find it difficult to become wholeheartedly American, it is less 
difficult for those peoples who inhabit Northern Europe, for it 
is upon Nordic foundations that America is built 


s’* !< Unt char- have threatened, 

• r f, f American civilization, it is because and to-day still threaten, the life and peace 
••• > n rests, historically and philosophically, of some of the states of Europe. __ 

p’Midples of Self-Government— self-govern- [ We therefore hold these truths to be self- 

‘yV* ;V t pit tjuitys , fitiUiitgi ,. mpral,-'and in- . j, e vident; • • .... —> 

It is distinctly .this Anglo-Saxon- ^ , i - Thait; 'American civilization, both in 
c*/|>itestant character vyhich makes'go’verjri-V its culture and its character, has its roots in 
and by th^eople appjicable! not only Anglo-Saxon soil; . . 

■ Anjericacnf..'State/but^ td‘ the ‘ American. , ! 2. That such' culture and character de- 
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veloped distinctly new, or American, political in political antecedents, in cultural traditions 
^aqd social institutions; and history. And these heterogeneous stock 

^ 5K That this American democracy is not of humanity actually became partners in the 
merely a form of government, but primarily American system, through a sort of christen- 
and fundamentally a society and a spiritual ing process called “naturalization/’ or In 
community—“a community so closely knit the mere accident of being born within the 
together by sentiment, by tradition, by in- limits of the Republic, 
terest, and by aspiration, that it is a psycho- Thus, constitutional and legislative pro- 
logical organism possessed of a corporate visions (which contemplated and were applica* 
personality, a single consciousness, a common ble to the gradual and reasonable absorption 
conscience, a general will of individual aliens into the body-politic! 

4 That this single consciousness, common were stretched far beyond their spirit anti 
conscience, and single will were developed by purpose, to induct hordes from all kinds of 
men who were fundamentally alike in the races and countries into the management of 
essentials of mind and character. the great American political enterprise. The 

Even with such original unity, however, it. effect of mass, so obvious and impressive in 
was no small undertaking to preserve it in Nature, was not considered at all in its work- 
such a rapidly expanding empire as the United ings and consequences upon a distinct civiliza- 
States. It needed the will , as well as the tion and political system developed by a 
single consciousness, to preserve the racial homogeneous people. 1 f ten thousand norih* 
and cultural characteristics of the Founders. Europeans in a year were a helpful addition 

Extraneous influences such as we see opera- to a growing country, why could not a million f 

ting in the democracy to-day might well have a year of aliens from every part of the .globe be T 
materially impeded the nationalizing process, an advantage? / 

Fortunately, the likeness of mind and charac- And what of the harvest? Washington 
ter of the Founders was perpetuated in the observed “slight shades of difference” in the / 
frontier spirit of the Middle and the Far West. “ manners, habits, and political principle, / 
Nevertheless, at best, the making of the in the American people of his day. But to- 

Nation in its completeness required a con- day we see huge masses of non-American f 

stantly operative racial purpose. Even in minded individuals, living in colonies t* 
the most easily achievable of social likenesses ghettoes; or even cities and counties of their g 
•—the homogeneity of political thought and own. Here they perpetuate their racial y 
practice—it took one hundred years of na- mindedness, their racial character, and their 
tional experience and a bloody war between racial habits. Here they speak their , 

only slightly different-minded peoples to tongue, read their own newspapers, maintai- 
attain that political unity by which only was their separate educational system. In 19# ; 
it possible that “the Union must and shall out of a white population of about 95,000,00*. 
be preserved/’ nearly 14,000,000 were born in forty-fivtg 

Even more necessary is unity in the social different foreign countries and 23,000,0** 
and spiritual life of the democracy. Obvi- more were of foreign or half-foreign parentage :.]£ 
ously the closer such likeness, the better knit These 14,000,000 foreign-born, as part f|. 
will the American Nation be, the more more than 34,000,000 of aliens officially ai / 
smoothly will its institutional mechanisms mitted into the United States from all coufr/ 
function, and the more robustly will its social tries since 1820, are supporting and reading 
and spiritual life prosper. one thousand and fifty-two papers in ni»'U. 

It came to pass, however, that extraneous than thirty different languages varying fn* / 
and distintegrating influences developed in Arabic to Yiddish, from Albanian to WebM 
acute form. They disturbed those older Add to the number of these people, who 
forces which were making for the perpetuation their news and views from the foreign / 
of the Nation’s homogeneity. Immigration language press, the million and three quarU''-•; 
from foreign lands gradually expanded into of illiterates among the 14,000,000 forei/yy 
such vastness of numbers that nothing in born under the 1920 census, and you will o eU | 
recorded history short of a race invasion glimpse of how far we have strayed M/; 
equalled it. This immigration became ap- Washington’s democratic homogeneity 
pailingly diversified in racial characteristics, manners and habits of life. 
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r-i\ if such statistical summaries seem too percentage of 12.1 among persons ten years 
? .*.?■* from life in their mathematical of age and over. 

1:0 and see the actual and visible Nor are the de-nationalizing forces of alien- 
1 f in loco. You will find that in a age operative only in the large cities, as we 
i r; : V HifCk in New York City eighteen differ- can see by a few examples. The little town 

I §** hmuiges are spoken and that one public of Ghent, Minn., is predominantly Belgian. 

I v'v> l in th;it city harbors children of twenty- ' Such alien inhabitants are, as a local teacher 
y *0 :Wmrrnt nationalities. In the City of reports, almost absolutely illiterate, they 
| >irk. N, k, only 29 per cent, of the white speak no language but their own, and bear 

I v Tvn in tiie schools are of fathers born in children who grow up wholly ignorant of 

| '"#■ Tnited States; that is, in a school enroll- English. 

I of 71,537 only 20,898 of the white Another teacher, writing from northern 

I . Ttn have fathers who were born here. New York, says: “This district is rural 
T > others, 19,817 have fathers born in and -comprises a population that is 90 per 

10 441 are the children of Lithuanian, cent. Finnish." 

Lett, and Russian fathers, while In Crawford'County, Kansas, there have 

* * 4,268,2,390, and 1,234 are, respectively, been as many as 30,000 foreign-born miners 

; H otrian, West and South Slavic, German, distributed through 36 districts in 42 different 

' h. and Hungarian parenthood. In camps and small towns. 

; -3! Newport, R. L, you will find a large The school principal at Phipps, Mont., re- 

of Greeks, mostly from the Island ports: “Our community is nearly all foreign- 
; Ymihcs, whose local “king" can boast of' born with many radical ideas." 

challenged allegiance also of the Xan- Another teacher, writing from Selby, S. D., 
| ; in the largeiGreek colony at Tarpon says: “The great big drawback is that nearly 

I Fla. In New Bedford, Mass., vir- all the elderfolks in this country speak only 

| • half of its present population was born German and do not understand English at 

r- ■ ; lands, with more than half of such all." 

* population having its origin in non- Yukon, Pa., in 1922 had more than 75 

I • h ^jHMking countries, This old, his- per cent, of aliens in its total population, and 

I New Lngland town to-day leads every there are small towns both in that state and 

| ■"'fcrr **ty of 100,000 inhabitants and over, elsewhere where nearly every local public 

§. ^ *M shameful record of illiteracy with a office—from mayor to constable— is held by 
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foreign-born 11 Americans” or their immediate 
descendants. “ 

A local survey made by the Women’s 
Bureau of Passaic, N. J,, showed that 40 
per cent., of the total female population of 
that city were foreign-born. Among the 
women who were bread winners, the percen- 
* ^age was nearly 60 per cent. Of these foreign- 
born female workers, one fourth were Poles 
and the rest Hungarian, Italian, x Russian, 
Czech, Dutch, German, and other nationali¬ 
ties, Forty per cent, of such foreign-born 
female bread winners did not speak English, 
although only 73 of the 5,701 were recent 
immigrants and approximately two thirds 
had been here ten years or more. 

In the progressive state of Michigan, one 
school principal writes that in his small, rural 
jurisdiction, of 306 children enrolled only 97 
speak English at home. 

A few months ago the Milwaukee (Wis¬ 
consin) Journal quoted with approval in 
reference to its own state, from a leading 
magazine that “it is not hard to find com¬ 
munities in this country in which the English 
language is to the inhabitants a foreign tongue 
and in which habits of thought and conduct 
are widely variant from those of neighboring 
communities.” 

Nor will it do to argue that such de- 
1/^mericanizing variances apply only to recent 
immigrant groupings, or are due to a failure 
of direct contacts with the life and the people 
of the Nation. Insuperable ethnic and cul¬ 
tural barriers stand in the way. They stare 
.at you tragically in the case of the Negro 
race, which after fifty years of freedom^ has^ 
been unavoidably segregated both physically 
and culturally. They stare at you threaten¬ 
ingly in the case of the y ellow racej n every 
state of the Union where individuals of that 
race gather in sufficient numbers. They are 
vividly present in the case of even the white 
race in the Southwest, where the man in the 
street, with a certain rough sense of ethnic 
realities cannot call his fellow citizens of 
Mexican stock “Americans,” although Ameri¬ 
can civilization and American self-government 
have been operating upon such “fellow- 
citizens” for more than seventy-five years. 

And what of the variances in these forces 
which make for the life of the spirit? How. 
near are we to-day to the “slight shades of 
difference” in the religious and moral life of 
Washington’s American people? The last 


U. S. Religious Census (which is by mm 
inclusive) lists two hundred and two difftr 
denominations of which one hundred and lb 
two report that a part or all of their orgarv. 
tions use a foreign language. And th 
languages number at least forty-two, son . 
them as closely related to the Enginf 
the King James’s version of the Bible as 
Chinese of our Chinese Buddhists, the YiT 
of our Polish Jews, or the Magyar of 
Hungarian Catholics. 

Slight shades of difference! DuringH 
years of “ liberal” policy, enough Jews pa 
through Ellis Island to outnumber all * 
communicants of Protestant churches 
Greater New York. A Jewish publics 
estimates that of all the JewsTn the \w* 
one in every ten resides in New Yorkf 
The total Jewish population of New V: 
exceeds “that of all the countries of W f tM. 
Europe together with the countries of S:>C 
America, Canada, and Palestine’combine. 

The Album of the Parish of St. StaniC 
Kostka in Chicago (the largest Ifov. 
C atholic Po lish parish in America) desv 
one of its pa?ochial institutions—the ZouiT 
of St. Stanislaus—as a society whose mb ' 
are expected “to be the guardians of ev ’7 
thing that is divine and Polish in order toe 
up to be real Polish patriots and defends 
the Christian faith,” 

And up in New England—the cradle oC 
Puritan and the Yankee—there are lb. 
“more than one million French Cana^ 
who are carrying on a struggle 7 orTRT[W 
ation of their culture along the same 
the French in Canada. As a consequent 
New England mill towns have the F 
language, French parishes and pan* 
schools, French nationalistic societies, r 
French nationalist press,” 

, 1 have pointed out how, the closer 

likeness of mind and character of its pC 
the better will the American dem^’ 
function. The converse is equally C 
That is, the greater the divergence 
differences from the historic homogeneit y, 
the American people, the greater the H 
upon American civilization. It is vk*b 
American people are forced to resist tht <? v 
tion and effects of such variations, as th) ; 
down more and more heavily upon the 
culture, and ideals of America, that tfcc 
come aware of their grave internal proF 

These differentiating elements, rnotv y 
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, t, | a rge accretions in their number, 
! ,. ’,rc and more to cohere. Hence the 
: . -piousness that has developed among 
i,,.h in America, the Poles in America, 
Germans and Italians in America. 
ri , t only become more difficult of ab- 
■, n because of their increasing bulk. 
, their differences, and thereby 

: v instruct and resist 
: r of absorption. 

U-t example, exactly 
> ,, the Polish immi- 
jre an undigested 
1?) ihis country, their 
«.[ alienage impels 
I** dwell upon their 
m Juracteristics, and 
lycomc more con- 
.,|v polish than they 

■ Poland. This self- 
■wdsness takes form in 

^unification of their 
•-irr., which they seek 
.'s--.lv to conserve by 
voting newspapers and 
in the Polish 
... and by maintaining 
churches which 
i their services in 
•vuuage of Poland, 
v thus become, not 
.1 passive body 

■ n the American or- 
■:?d. hut an active mass 
.■^mining the living tis- 
•T Mch organism. 

./?tiu rmore, these differ- 
if tins: dements gain mo- 
mn from their own 
ending volume and 
7 /th. The rise of the 
Anh vote” in New York 

na case in point. 
n a humility that was 
nt abject, years ago 
o jews were few in 
Nr and weak in leader- 
^hey have developed to a point where 
auj the most self-assertive element in 
Huical life ( of the city, dictating terms 
V Irish leaders—who, indeed, are an ear- 
temple of the same process. 

^ ?brated by this “ momentum of expand- 
these differentiating immigrant 
become more and more aggressive 
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A MODERN ATHENIAN 
Greeks in America are usually noticeably 
Greek. Many of them are bootblacks, 
many others become keepers of fruit 
stands and candy shops, but in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers few of them become 
sound American citizens because they can 
accept our viewpoint only with "reser¬ 
vation s’, 


in their- resistance to absorption, until they 
gradually reach a point, where they actually 
attempt to impose their views and their prin¬ 
ciples and their interpretations and their 
standards upon the historic American major¬ 
ity. Thus the Jews, for example, have led 
the movement to exclude the Bible from the 
public schools—an historic and fundamental 
textbook of Anglo-Saxon 
education—and they have 
been aided in this by the 
Catholic elements of our 
alien population, notably 
the Irish and the Poles. 

Some of these attempts 
to impose alien standards 
upon the Old Stock ma¬ 
jority have been honest 
enough, and have even been 
made in the name of Amer¬ 
ican democracy. But they 
have been made in igno¬ 
rance, or through racial 
incapacity to understand 
and participate in American 
civilization. But many are 
made dishonestly, and for 
their own racial ends. Thus 
the exploitation of American 
principles, ideals, and insti¬ 
tutions by certain alien- 
minded politicians in New 
York City, who loudly ap¬ 
ply the letter and secretly 
betray the spirit, is a con¬ 
scious misuse of sacred 
American symbols for self¬ 
ish personal gain. 

Under this alienage and 
exploitation, when it has 
become solidified and ag¬ 
gressive, what had seemed 
a problem of fine adjust¬ 
ments between dissimilar 
elements in the life- 
corporeal of the Nation, be¬ 
comes distinctly a struggle 
between opposing forces in the life-spiritual 
of the Democracy. Tha -P-ixtblej ji ceas es 
to be ^“How can we get along with these 
strangers?” It becomes, “Are not these 
strangers about to swallow us up?" It is 
no longer, “ How can we Americanize the 
aliens?" It becomes, “Are not the aliens 
alienizing America?” , 
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At this point, the 
historic American 
majority, forced into 
an awareness that the 
very fundamentals of 
its life and culture are. 
threatened, begins to t 
react. It wishes to 
hold its own normally, 
and by due process of ^ 
law if it can. But hold 
its own it will; and it 
will do so violently 
and extra-legally if it 
must. 

The Old Stock in 
America to-day is 
permeated \yith res t- 
lessness and forebod- 
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i ng. Ihe’Ku Klux 
Klan is a symptom. 

Old Stock Americans 
everywhere are talk¬ 
ing among them¬ 
selves about what 
is wrong with the 
country. Dimly they are coming to believe 



Underwood & Underwood 


NATIVES OF SICILY 

Sicilians and Southern Italians have come in large 
numbers to the United States, but many—perhaps most 
—come with the idea of making a ‘"fortune’’ here and 
of returning to their old homes to live in comfort 


struggle to remah 
alien ♦ And he is en 
gaged in an elemen 
tal struggle to mb 
America alien. 

It is the dim real:- 
Nation of ThjsWsyT 
' that brakes the ifc T 
tone'American '-m. § 
jori ty re-st! e : £s ij\l H 
4 , . unhappy'r ■■ As 1f1t.fi 
' realization" become *- 
less dim; as it be¬ 
comes clearer to it 
understanding, thai 
majority is itself bo 
coming more racial!; 
conscious. It, too,i ■ 
stiffening its will! 
meet the challenge** 
other races andothc: 
cultures for supren 
acy. Its mood is st: 
conciliatory. But r 
is tending to becon* s 
more grim. H -sii 
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wild stories—doubtless untrue in themselves, 
but true enough in the larger facts they rep¬ 
resent. Tjaey are coming to believe that the 
le ws dominate the eco nomic life of the coun¬ 
try. They are comingTb believe that the 
Catholics aim to dominate its political life. 
They~are coming to^lt&vFTRat _ alierHmmi- 
gration is at the root of a*n attack upon all 
religion, on the one hand, and upon Protes¬ 
tant freedom of conscience on the other. An 
absurd tale that a great building now in pro¬ 
cess of erection in Washington is in prepara¬ 
tion for the transfer of the residence of the 
Pope from the Vatican to our National Capi¬ 
tal, is very widely believed. 


if other means of defense fail, become violu. 

This is the situation to-day which shod 
be faced quietly, honestly, and courageou 
before it gets out of hand. What W 
Charmwood in his “Lincoln” described 1 
the larger aspect of the struggle betwiv 
North and South for the maintenance of tk 
political union of the Nation, may be said^ 
the growing conflict of to-day for the preserw 
tion of the spiritual union of the democrat:* 
Now, as then, there is “ vividly present to lb v 
mind of some few,” and “vaguely but huM. 
estly present to the mind of a great mult £ 
tude,” the stirring sense that if the Cover* |: 
ment of the United States—“the first a^|. 
most famous attempt in a great modern couHi 
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In detail, these beliefs are wrong. Many- try to secure government by the will of a m&- 
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of them are mistaken, even if they are ac¬ 
cepted only as symbols of larger truths. But 
something is wrong. And the American 
people know something is wrong. And, 
broadly speaking, they are right in laying 
their apprehensions at the door of the alien. 
The alien is not consciously engaged in petty 
plots against religion or government. But 
both consciously (in small numbers) and un¬ 
consciously (in huge masses) he is engaged in 
a movement far more subtle and far more 
dangerous. He is engaged in an elemental 


of the people”—were found to be at 0*, 
mercy "of a powerful minority,” what tb-;; 
had learned to think “the most powefb; 
agency for the uplifting of man everywhere 
would, for ages to come, “have proved 
failure.” . 4 

It is the activities and the tendenciesT 
these New Stock minorities that we niu- ^ 
study in their organized solidarity and in tb ** 
mass aggressiveness, both conscious and ^ [ 
conscious. Obviously in such an inquiry v | 
will be necessary to lay aside what an Am** p 
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The Immigration Peril 
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sident has called "the charac- or lives, or manifest themselves obscurely 


v r thing. We shall also have to face 
,’ ; j {hat the immigration problem bulks 
r - }i \ huger as a race problem. And we 


Ahlingness of Americans to discuss or only under the stress of a conflict of racial 
iwth the disputed and the disagree- ideals. Add to this t he almos t^bysmal 
Ue shall have to face the fact, for et hnic, cultural, and historic differenc es from 
there is a growing race- the American stock in some of the dements 
in the American people; and we of The newer immigration. And consider 
^ U) study its genesis and the causes that the easy and rapid means of international 
recent development. We may communication to-day powerfully t§nd tO 

- - it fas some of the New Stock keep the alien under' the Influences of his 
' iji.ts would have Us do) by calling original civilization. Considering all these 
prejudice,” which is an entirely’ things, the possibility of even an approxima- 
r thing. We shall also have to face tion to real national absorptiori is nullified. 

I ilut the immigration problem bulks That all this is coming to be more and more 
larger as a race problem. And we recognized can hardly be challenged. It is 
r ;*i-gnize that the essential danger in evidenced on the one hand, by an increasing 
mue, lies in the fact that we have unrest in certain parts of the land and a grow- 
these heterogeneous non-American ing demand for more drastic restrictive and 
vhh a political weapon which many of protective measures. It is evidenced on the 
'C congenitally unfit to use, and clothed other hand, by a tendency in certain New 
,,f them by legislative fiat with an Stock "intellectuals/' aided and abetted by 
tv" which flies in the face of Nature "internationally minded" Americans, totheo- 

their history. _rize about a future amalgamated or mon- 

TTme add that in mv yout h 1 hope 3 l greliz.ed Americanism. Some of these look 


ri.t mue, lies in tne raci wai we nave 
0 these heterogeneous non-American 
vhh a political weapon which many of 
^ccofigenitaily unfit to use, and clothed 
> ,,.f them by legislative fiat with an 
.:■! v/' which flies in the face of Nature 

i their history. _ 

~ H me acid that in mv yout h 1 hope^ 


ibility of the absorption of racial] forward with satisfaction to a "Synthetic 


it v. under the assimilative process of 
.an democratic forces; not a synthetic 
..jnism, but the original spirit and 
■ w' sour race nourished, as it were, but 


America" or a Federated United States com¬ 
posed of racial groups living side by side as the 
English and the French in Canada. Others 
among them, like one of the writers of the 


rvvd. by new and fresh blood. Long Carnegie Foundation, actually exult at the 
. observation, and thought have wholly thought that "each of the races that we now 
vJ my views. Thfi. effect 0 f^njass for know on this soil ” (and he includes' the 
it*, in the immigration of the last fifty yellow and brown races) "will have its share 
■ -t^vcially, is such as to overcome the of ‘ancestorial responsibility' for the typical 
assimilative forces of even a younger American now in the making." * 

distinctly defined society than the I, for one, am against all these. I am not if 
i j States. Then it has become more and even remotely, of Anglo-Saxon or Nordic 


dear to me that r acial character istics 
di e, especially those subtler qualities 
nd and character which profoundly 
entiate the culture and the spirit of one 
* (rum those of another. These racial 


J*> gener ation practically unchanged, 


yellow and brown races) "will have its share 
of ‘ancestorial responsibility' for the typical 
American now in the making." * 

I, for one, am against all these. I am not,f<r 
even remotely, of Anglo-Saxon or Nordic 
stock. But this is my Country. And-the 
test of service and devotion for the New Stock 
may be, after all, not how much we give of 
ourselves, but how much of ourselves we deny. 5 
The task and the call of us all—Old Stock and 
New—as I vision it, is to strive to keep 
America as it was, and, as 1 pray with all my 


they may lie dormant for long periods mind and heart, it may ever be. 







A second article.by Mr. Speran^a on the Immigration Peril will appear in the 
World's. Work for December * 








